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“When the willows gleam along the 


brooks, 
And the grass grows green in sunny nooks, 
In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane 
Singing ‘Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up; 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up.’ ”’ 


HEN the early Pilgrims, re- 

\/ \/ membering the Robin Red- 

Breast of their native land 

and all the songs and _ stories 
which helped to 
make him dear, saw 
this bird with his 
red breast, they 
gave him the same 
name and_ encour- 
aged him to _ live 
near them. All 
creatures are so will- 
ing to be our friends 
if we will let them, 
that we can imagine 
that the robins felt 
the friendly atmos- 
phere and _ gladly 
found places for 
their nests near the 


New England homes. No doubt 
traditions of kindly interest were 
handed down in the robin families un- 
til they finally felt quite confident 
of a welcome wherever they might 
go. 
One year in the early spring, when 
the new house was being built on the 
pleasant land overlooking the blue 
waters of the bay, a pair of robins evi- 
dently thought that, since the country 
belonged to them, this new structure 
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SITTING ON 
THE EGGS. 


was a sort of 
foundation be- 
ing prepared 
fOw seein mest, 
Miteyemterne dl 
again and 
again to build 
in the unfin- 
ished piazza 
and of course 
the workmen were obliged to drive 
them away. The next best place, they 
concluded, was the wild cherry tree 
with branches almost touching the 
piazza roof and so there the nest was 
placed, and the little mother calmly 
sat, apparently quite undisturbed by 
the hammering and noises going on 
while the house was being 
built. 

Possibly she thought that it 
was a specially safe place be- 
cause the owner of it belonged 
to several societies for the pro- 
tection of birds and distrib- 
uted a variety of leaflets con- 
taining sentiments of which 
she highly approved. She did 
not know that two honored 
members of the family, two 
beautiful cats, had not yet 
joumed® these “societies “nor 
learned to discriminate be- 
tween birds and other living, 
moving things which they had 
been praised for catching. 
However, her confidence was 
not misplaced, for a wire pro- 
tection was arranged around 
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SITTING ON THE LITTLE BIRDS. 
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the trunk of the tree and no cat could 
climb beyond it. 

Another summer, when we found a 
robin’s nest with three blue eggs in it 
on the corner of the fence by the old 
barn studio, we were sorry. We 
thought that it was so near the ground 
the cat would find it and there would 
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ADMIRING THE LITTLE ONES. 
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be trouble for 
the poor birds. 
But the Wise 
Man said: “Put 
Wire netting 
around, so that 
the cat cannot 
reach it.” We 
asked the car- 
penter to do 
this, “and, -al- 
though he 
thought it might 
disturb the birds so that they would 
forsake the nest, he said he would try 
it. 

“Tf the mother-bird leaves her nest, 
then I will take it,” said the artist, 
“and paint a picture of it, with the 
three blue eggs. If she stays there, 
she will be anxious and scold if the 
cats come near, and perhaps it will be 
just as well if she gives it up now.” 

But the mother-bird allowed the 
carpenter to put up the wire protec- 
tion and to cut a little window in the 
side of the studio so that the artist 
could set up her camera to photograph 
the nest. 

At first it was impossible to obtain 
a picture of the bird on her nest; for 
when the little board slide which cov- 
ered the window was pushed back, she 
would fly away before the picture 
could be taken. So the Wise Man 
was consulted again, and he advised 
having a piece of glass placed back of 
an opening just large enough for the 
camera lens, so that the birds would 
become accustomed to the glass eye; 
then after a while the glass could be 
withdrawn and they would not be 
afraid of the lens. 

This being done, two small peep- 
holes were bored in the side of the 
barn, and it was easy to watch all the 
housekeeping operations without in 
the least disturbing the birds. When 
a picture was to be taken, some one 
would sit near one hole and the artist 
near the other, and they would take 
turns in watching. The camera was 
all ready for an instantaneous expo- 
sure, and when the bird appeared it 
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POKING DOWN THE WORM. 
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ALL FED BUT ONE. 


was only necessary to squeeze 
the bulb. At first the mother 
robin was disturbed by the click- 
ing of the shutter; she would 
turn and look intently at the 
little opening in the side of the 
barn where the camera was 
placed, and was sometimes so startled 
that she flew away. After a while, find- 
ing that no harm came from it, she 
became more quiet, but always 
showed that she was aware of the 
noise. We noticed that the father-bird 
was more easily disturbed and more 
ready to fly away at the slightest noise. 
The little birds paid no attention 


whatever to it, even after they had 


become old enough 
to walk out of the 
Mess 

While the mother- 
robin was sitting on 
the nest, before the 
little omnes were 
hatcimed and for 
some time after that, 
the father-bird failed 
to appear, and we 
feared that some ac- 
cident had happened 
to him, or that he 
was neglecting his 
family. After watch- 
ing a long time, he 
was heard singing in 
a neighboring tree, 
and we concluded he 
was not helping his 


mate as he ought. Possibly he 
thought that while the birds were 
very young the mother could 
take the whole care of them; o1 
it may be that he came when no 
' one was looking. After a while, 
| however, the mother-bird left the 


A LONG WORM, 


nest more frequently, and then the 
father-robin brought worms to the 
little ones. Only once during the 
whole watching did the two birds ap- 
pear together on the nest. 

The mcther usually sat in one posi- 
tion on the nest, looking ‘towards the 
house to see if any one was coming. 
Later on, after the little birds were 
hatched, she almost always ap- 
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proached the nest from the same di- 
rection, and alighted in the same spot 
to feed the birds. The father-bird usu- 
ally alighted on another part of the 
nest. They could be easily distin- 
guished from each other, the father 
being a longer, slimmer bird. 

Soon the yellow beaks appeared 
above the edge of the nest, and looked 
like little flowers growing, especially 
when they were stretched up in readi- 
ness for the possible worm. They 
would open wide every now and then, 
and sometimes a little bird would keep 
its beak open for a long time and ap- 
parently go to sleep in that 
position. 

In the morning, for an 
hour or two, when the sun 
was shining on the nest, 
the mother improved the 
opportunity to stay away, 
as she was not needed for 
warmth, and then the 
father-bird came oftener to 
feed the little ones. 

One morning we saw 
the mother-bird cleaning 
house. She stood on the 
edge of the nest and very 
rapidly and with a great 
deal of force darted her 
beak into the bottom of 
the nest, her head com- 
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pletely disappearing. The young ones 
usually had their beaks wide open 
when the parents were near; but this 
time they were closed, and the little 
things seemed to try to get out of the 
way, as if they quite realized what was 
going on. The mother-robin, we were 
surprised to see, swallowed the refuse 
that she brought up from the bottom 
of the nest. 

As the robins grew older, they be- 
came more clamorous and anxious for 
food, and both parent birds were kept 
busy providing for them. The mother- 
bird seemed to take more pains than 


A CORNER IN THE STUDIO. 
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TOO LARGE FOR 
THE NEST. 


the father to 
Dale Sy ela 
long worms 
carefully and 
thoroughly down the little throats. It 
seemed sometimes as if the little birds 
must choke, but evidently they knew 
how to dispose of all they could gel. 
We were reminded of what a very 
small boy once said: “TI shouldn’t shink 
the birds would like to eat worms. I 
shoo shink it would make ’em shick.”’ 

Sometimes the mother-bird would 
sit on the nest awhile and then rise 
and feed the little oner She had evi- 
dently been preparing the food for 
them; but usually she gave the whole 
long worm just as soon as she reached 
the nest. 

The little robins grew so fast that 
soon the nest was too small for them; 
and then we found that the parent 


ALL QUIET. 


birds had been wise in their selection 
of a building place. The little birds 
were much better off than if the nest 
had been in a tree, as they could walk 
out of the nest on to the fence and 
stretch themselves, preen their feath- 
ers and learn how to use their legs and 
wings, without danger of falling. 

After a while it hardly seemed pos- 
sible that the birds could all stay in the 
nest. they were so crowded. At one 
time, when we were watching, two of 
the little birds were in the nest and 
the others standing on the fence when 
the mother-bird in some tree near by 
uttered a cry of warning, and the 
young birds that were outside walked 
back to the nest. 


RESTING. 


THE ROBINS 


When the birds were larger it was 
even more evident than it had been 
before that they were much of the 
time anxiously waiting and longing to 
be ied; they would look first in one 
direction and then in another for the 
mother-bird, and every 
once in a while all 
open their beaks wide 
and beg. Sometimes 
apparently a sound 
would make them think 
the mother was near, 
and there would be a 
great fluttering and 
twittering and stretch- 
ing and opening of 
beaks; then they would 
become quiet again. 

The artist watched 
and waited and sympa- 


A CONFERENCE. 


thized with the intense longing of the 
little birds, and joined in the wild ex- 
citement when the mother-bird ap- 
peared with a worm. So deeply was 
she interested, that once or twice, 
when the excitement was very great, 
she forgot to draw the cover from the 
plzte-holder and so lost the pictures. 

“If they get hungry so quickly,’ 
thought the artist, and show such 
anxious longing for their food, even 
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when they are regularly cared for by 
the parent birds, how they must suffer 
when any accident happens! How is 
it when the mother never comes 


again? Tow long do the hungry little 
mouths keep open in vain, 


and the 


A SUN BATH. 


cries continue, before the little ones 
starve, when made orphans by 
some cruel shot or stone thrown 
by a thoughtless boy?” 
The artist wished that those who 
enjoy shooting could watch these 
robins feed their young, so faith- 
fully and untiringly, for she felt 
that they must sympathize with 
_ them and with the longing and de- 
light of the little ones, and that 
_ they never again would find pleas- 
ure in killing or wounding any 
bird. 
Before long there was an empty 
nest, and four happy young birds 
had flown away and were busily 
seeking their own food and in their 
= turd helping those who had tried 

so hard to protect them, by de- 
vouring large numbers of the very 
destructive cutworms, cankerworms, 
beetles, grasshoppers and caterpillars. 
Ornithologists say that a young robin 
in the nest requires a daily supply of 
animal food equivalent to considerably 
more than its own weight; and so we 
can form some idea of how much good 
these four robins must have done in 
the fields and garden before the sum- 
mer was over. 
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WATCHING. 


Besides all 
this, their human 
iriend.s were 
made happier by 
their beauty and 
their song and 
perhaps when 
the lane grows 
green again with 
bursting buds . 
aa Gl 2 qe lane 
beauty of springtime, these four 
robins, fledglings no longer, will build 
their nests on the fence or among the 
trees that shade the old barn studio, 
and again will be heard their glad 
refrain. 


WHAT THE MOTHER-ROBIN THOUGHT. 


‘Yes; I know, “said: the litle 
mother-robin, as she laid the first twig 
in the corner of the fence for the new 
nest; “yes, I remember that last year 


STILL WATCHING AND WAITING. 


our beautiful large nest 
with four precious eggs 
in it was torn down 
from this same corner and 
thrown to the ground. 
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: Z 
WAITING. 
All you say is true, my dear,—the 
same cat may come here again, and 
the same woman may come. You 
know last year she picked up the nest, 
and I could see that, although she was 
sorry for me, she was a little glad too, 
for she carried off the nest with joy 
and placed it in her studio. I heard 
her say that of course we could not 
use it any longer and it was of no use 
to put it back. How troubled we 
were, do you remember? But we flew 
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A QUARTET. 


away to the old apple orchard and 
made another nest high up among the 
boughs. Our little ones grew to be 
fine birds and we were happy once 
more. Before they were old enough 
to fly, you know that one of them fell, 
crowded out of the nest, and was hurt. 
The little boy from the farmhouse 
found him and carried him off, al- 
though we fluttered near and begged 
him to leave our little one to us to 
care for. 

“The people did not know how to 
feed him, although I think they meant 
to be kind, and | have always felt very 
sad when [| thought of his fate. If I 
could only have had this nice ledge 
for the little birds to walk on when 
they grew too large to stay together 
in the nest, | am sure no accident 
would have happened. I must try 
this place again. I have a feeling 
that all will be right this time. Let 
us build the nest and see. This year 
the vine covers the corner of the 
fence as it did not last year, and we 
cannot so readily be seen, and I will 
always watch so carefully,—yes, 
here the nest must be! 


“Oh dear, the cat has not come 
yet, but the woman has, and I heard 
her talking about us. What will 
she do? Shall we stay and take care 
of our three beautiful eggs or shall 
we fly away? 


“A man has been here and nailed 


wire netting all around my nest. I 
wonder why. Surely I must fly 
away; it looks very dangerous; 
but how can I leave my eggs? 
They need the warmth that I must 
give them. 


“Oh, still worse, they have made 
a hole in the old barn and I know 
they are watching us. Oh, what 
shall we do? Surely, we must give 
up this nest; but how can we leave 
the eggs,—they are so beautiful,— 
and now there are four of them. 
No, let us wait and see! 


“Still worse has happened; they 
watch and wait for me, and when I 
settle down on the nest they move a 
little shutter quickly,—but I fly away 
still more quickly. Surely we cannot 
stay in this dangerous place. But 
how can we go and leave the four 
warm eggs? I can almost feel the lit- 
tle ones inside begging me not to let 
them get cold. 


“The glass eye is always there, but 
nothing has hurt us yet; and now one 
little egg is broken, and such a soft, 
wee, helpless little thing has come 
out! I never can leave it now. My 
mate is afraid and does not often come 


COME AND FEED Us! 
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near ; but he must soon, for other little 
ones are coming and they must be 
fed. 


“Oh, such beautiful little birds 
never came out of robins’ eggs before! 
And they are already hungry. I watch 
very sharply when I sit here in the 
sunshine, and sometimes a sudden 
noise will make my heart beat so fast 
that the little ones stir gently beneath 
me; but nothing has hurt us yet, and 


WHY DOESN'T 
SHE COME? 


the woman 
Seems tO ify to 
be careful not to 
iniehven ts. I 
have a feeling 
that there 18 
good will to- 
wards us behind 
that wall, al- 
though those 
people do such 
strange things 
and make such 
queer noises. 


“The little soft bodies are beginning 
to have feathers. My mate and I look 
at them and admire them, and talk to 
them; and we would be quite happy if 
the glass eye were not there. 


- 


“Such hungry little birds! We are 
both just as busy as we can be. They 
are such strong birds; they could eat 
all the time. I hardly have time for a 
mouthful myself. Fortunately there 
are plenty of 
worms near § 
heme: 


“T am begin- 
ning to see 
why the wire 


THERE SHE Is! 


net was nailed around the fence. To- 
day the same cat that upset my nest 
last year came here and looked up at 
me; but she could not get near me, 
and, although I was terribly fright- 
ened, I sat very still and very quiet,— 
and with a disappointed ‘meouw’ she 
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FEED ME! FEED ME! 


walked away. We 
don’t mind the 
glass eye now nor 
the queer little 
noises. Our four 


babies are getting 
so big and are al- 
ways so hungry 
that we have. no 
time to be afraid. 

“They are walk- 
ing on the fence 
now, and I am so 
glad I built my 
nest just here. 
They all come back 
at night, but soon, 
very soon, they 
will fly away. 
Sometimes we are almost dismayed, 
they are so voracious. How many 
worms we must find to satisfy them! 
Indeed, they are never satisfied, and 
even in their sleep they murmur, 
‘More! more!’ 


“They are all out of the 
nest, and one of them flew 
off from the fence for the 
first time to-day! Such 
beautiful birds, so strong, 
such glossy _ feathers, 
such red _ breasts, such 
bright eyes! I could see 
the woman looking at 
them to-day as _ they 
walked up and down 
on the fence and stretched 
their wings. I know she 
admires them; of course 
she does. I am not afraid 
of her now, although it is 
well to be cautious and not 
make too many advances. 

“We have told our lit- 
tle ones that a fence is a 
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MORE! MORE! 


very good place for a nest; for some 
day that information may be useful 
to them. Next spring when the apple 
blossoms come and the sunshine 
calls to the buttercups and the green 
grass, I think we will again build 
our nest by the Old Barn Studio.” 
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